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THE RECENT WORK OF ALBERT L. GROLL 


Those who delight in the development of American art on strictly 
American lines will be pleased to learn that Albert L. Groll, one of the 
most talented and progressive of our younger painters, has again gone 
this year to the wilds of Ari , 
zona in quest of fresh material 
for his brush. His trip last 
year was productive of little 
less than a new note in our 
national art, and one may 
safely predict that his sojourn 
in the West this summer will 
be no less fruitful of results, 
Some years ago an appreci 
ative article on Mr. Groll was 
published in’ BrusH AND 
PENCIL, but this dealt mainly 
with his earlier work, The 
reader will welcome these notes 
respecting his later attain 
ments, for which we are in 
debted to the courtesy of the 
The Craftsman, 

Painters of landscape are 
beginning at last to realize 
that riches hitherto un 
dreamed of await them in the ALBERT L. GROLL 
Western plains, The picture "em 4 Photograph 
which received the gold med 
al at the exhibition this year of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts was “Arizona,” a painting by Mr. Groll. It is only 
a stretch of desert and sky and low-lying hills, but it glows like a gem 
with the indescribable, never-to-be-forgotten color of the Colorado 
Desert. ‘To people who know nothing of the West except by description, 
the purple hills, copper and golden wastes of sand, dull grayish patches 
of sage-brush and mesquite, and pitiless, burning blue sky, seem like the 
exaggeration of extreme impressionism, but to those familiar with the 
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desert, the blaze of color that dominates the picture almost to the ex- 
clusion of a sense of form is absolute realism, strictest fidelity to fact. 

Closely following the Academy Exhibition at Philadelphia, a private 
exhibition of Mr. Groll’s work was given at the Schaus art gallery in 
New York. Here was shown an interesting group of the desert pictures, 
together with other examples of the artist’s more familiar work in the 








GLIMPSE OF THE VILLAGE 
By Albert L Groll 


East. These earlier paintings show the awaking of perception and power 
of expression that has enabled him to depict so vividly the very heart 
of the West. They are studies of the familiar atmospheric effects of 
dawn, twilight, moonlight, mist, sunshine, starlight,— every mood and 
change of the day as it is seen at Cape Cod, Sandy Hook, Provincetown, 
or in Prospect Park and the urban and sophisticated Central Park. One 
especially noteworthy picture is as characteristic of night in the East as 
Arizona” is of noon-day in the West. It bears the name of “The 
Milky Way,” and was awarded a silver medal by the International 
jury at the St. Louis Exposition. The canvas shows simply a_ stretch 
of sand dunes at Provincetown — gray and mysterious under a_ night 
sky thickly sown with stars. That is all, and yet there is majesty and 
mystery — the feeling of the cool, quiet night and of the near sea lying 
tranquil under the stars. The strange gloaming light is so clear in 
its darkness that details seem to take shape under a steady gaze, as 
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when the eyes become so used to the gloom that dimly-seen objects 
grow visible. The canvas is one of Groll’s most effective pictures. 

It was because of his feeling for the subdued atmospheric effects of 
the East that the artist friends of Mr. Groll were inclined to think that 
his decision to go to the desert of Arizona and New Mexico last year 
would be merely a waste of time. Mr. Groll felt himself that his journey 
to the. West meant only a much-needed vacation, but his first glimpse of 





THE EVENING HOUR 
By Albert L. Groll 


the desert, with its low-lying, almost monotonous forms and its flaming 
colors, set him almost feverishly at work lest he should lose something 
of the miracle of this new world that awaited an interpreter. He worked 
constantly for the three months of his stay, bringing home innumerable 
sketches and suggestions, and some finished pictures. 

To all except a very few, the Arizona Desert has remained an undis 
covered country to landscape artists, and any true picturing of it seems 
like glimpses of another world. Mr. Groll’s virile handling of his colors, 
while it never oversteps the bounds which divide truth from exaggeration, 
is yet startling in its daring. In ‘*The Sandstorm” is an example of this 
fearlessness that is more striking even than in the tiny canvases that glow 
like flames with untempered purples, coppers, vermilions and_ blues. 
The air is filled with the whirling sand, sucked up in great sheets by the 
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wind, and in this cloud is all the color of the desert showing through the 
dun shadow of the flying sand — and a part of it. A glimpse of low 
purple hills is in the background, and the deep blue sky is felt, rather 
than seen, above and through the sand-cloud. Flaming sunlight filters 
through everything, increasing, rather than softening, the menace of the 
storm. This canvas is a picture more remarkable, possibly, than pleasing. 





STARLIGHT ON THE BAS 
Hy Albert L, Grol 


Another remarkable effect is obtained in “The Rising Sandstorm,” 
where the light is less obscured, but where the sense of terror and resist 
less power is even greater, because more subtle and imaginative, Still 
more daring is “The Rainbow’ such a rainbow as is never seen except 
in the mercilessly clear air of the desert. It is no gracious, delicately 
tinted arch, but the end of a straight, many-colored flame, of which the 
upper end is lost in a lowering storm-cloud., ‘The desert is shown in all 
its moods, placid or savage, bold or mellow, and to this visitor of three 
short months it gave up the secrets of its strange charm, withheld from 
painters for so many years, 

Mr, Groll is still in the carly thirties. Of German descent, he is a 
New Yorker by birth. Most of his student years were spent in Munich, 
where he paid much more attention to figure painting than to landscape, 
His preference, however, gradually turned more and more in the direction 
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of landscape, both because it was more in the line of natural expression 
for him, and also for the more material reason that, in the early days 
of his struggles for recognition, there came a time when he could not afford 
models for figure pieces. Like most troubles and deprivations, this was 
a blessing under a somewhat harsh disguise, for it forced the young artist 
to tind his models in the trees and rivers, hills and fields, where all beauty 
is free to him who has eyes to see, and so he came to his own. 
ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 








EXAMPLES OF STUDENTS’ DESIGNING 
\rt Inetitute, Chicago 


KURTZ VS. FRY AND THE CLEANING OF PICTURES 


Readers of Dr. Charles M. Kurtz’s published criticism, who have 
been perturbed by his widely discussed account of the havoc wrought 
umong the pictorial treasures of the Metropolitan museum, New York, 
by the vandal hand of the new curator, Mr. Fry, may cheer up. In his 
main instance the critic seems to have been merely voicing a personal pre 
ference, in the others to have been badly mistaken about his facts. Thou 
sands of Americans not New Yorkers have an affectionate interest in the 
Metropolitan museum. With such a visit to Manhattan involves as a 
matter of duty and pleasure a visit to the museum, and a few hours well 
spent among its treasures. They are a national possession. What must 
have been the consternation, then, of readers when told that this uncon- 
scionable Curator Fry, in his unhallowed zeal for scouring and renovating, 
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had gone ruthlessly at picture after picture with his sponges and cleansing 
rags and alcohol, spoiling some of the gems of the collection, and was still 
pursuing his devastating way. 

Dr. Kurtz, the protesting critic, groans especially over the “ruin” of 
the priceless Rubens’ ‘** Holy Family” under the rude hand of the scourer. 
Gone is ‘the superb golden glow which permeated the painting before 
Mr. Fry got at it. The infant St. John, originally in soft, transparent 
shadow, now has the appearance of underdone beef.” Other pictures 
have been disastrously ‘got at” by the too busy Fry; among them the 
fine examples of Manet and Van der Meer. Thus the critic, who roundly 
pronounces the new curator ‘‘a menace to the museum.” 

But now come counsel for the defense to say that most of the pictures 
described as having been fairly scoured into perdition have not been so 
much as touched with a dusting cloth. The glass, it is true, has been 
taken from the Manet and the Van der Meer, and both have been hung in 
a better light; but neither has been cleaned. As for the Rubens — that, 
it is admitted, has been cleaned. A caked accretion of grime and varnish 
has been rubbed away to allow the colors to reappear. 

But if Dr. Kurtz chooses to compare the Rubens flesh tint to ‘ under- 
done beef,” why, his quarrel is with Rubens, not Fry. Mr. Fry, for his 
part, prefers a Rubens as Rubens painted it, not as a veneer of dirt and 
varnish obscures it. Some connoisseurs, among them apparently Dr. 
Kurtz, agree with Sir Geogre Beaumont that a painting to be tolerable 
must be aged and smoked to the “rich leathery brown of an old saddle.” 
But.Mr. Fry, dropping to the vernacular, might say “the painter’s colors 
for mine.”’ It is a question of tastes about which “non est disputandum.” 
The quill combats of the critics are always enjoyable and seldom deadly, 
and the safe conclusion from this great case of Kurtz vs. Fry is that one 
may still visit the Metropolitan undeterred by the dread of being confronted 
with a scene of havoc. 

Roger Fry’s hasty critics have, however, at least done the service of 
bringing into discussion the interesting question of the proper handling 
of old pictures. Old pictures which are in physically bad condition must 
be restored; no other consideration justifies repainting, transferring from 
panel to canvas and the like. Cleaning is a very different matter; it 
may be, and often must be, applied to pictures that are in fairly good con- 
dition. Cleaning, according to the individual case, may run from simple 
dusting, through washing with suds or ammonia, and “oiling out” to 
removing discolored varnish with alcohol pure or in emulsion. 

In cases where the original varnish is thin and solvents are regarded as 
perilous to the original glazes “‘frictioning,’’ or rubbing with the finger 
tips, is used to remove the varnish little by little. Where the old varnish 
has merely cracked or has not become greatly discolored, it is exposed to 
the fumes of alcohol, which runs it afresh over the surface of the painting. 
This is the Pettenkoffer process. It was most successfully applied to 
Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch” at Amsterdam a few years ago. 
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Many amateurs deprecate all methods of cleaning except frictioning. 
But this is laborious and costly, and cannot be applied either to certain 
sorts of varnish or with safety to an old and weak canvas. The general 
prejudice against alcohol, which has come out strongly in the recent dis- 
cussion, is so far warranted, that it is a ticklish solvent to use. A fool 
with an ounce of alcohol and a fleck of cotton could ruin a masterpiece in 
about three minutes. 

But, like other delicate processes, it is a perfectly good one in proper 
hands. Mr. Fry, for example, in cleaning the contested Rubens “ Holy 
Family” had first assured himself of the presence of a great thickness of 
varnish made up of successive coats. Upon such a surface, it was a sim- 
ple matter of attentiveness to stop the solvent with oil before it reached the 
paint. The whole operation was one of cleaning, not of restoration. The 
latter word might properly be applied to slight repainting on this picture, 
to conceal an old patch to the canvas and to reduce the prominence of one 
or two disfiguring passages of old repaint. 

By careful use of the quicker process, Mr. Fry did in a matter of a 
fortnight, what by frictioning would have run to weeks or months, 
with proportionate increase in expense. The lesson of the whole affair is 
simply that the classification or methods of cleaning as absolutely good or 
bad is beside the mark. In the hands of an alert and skilful workman, all 
methods are good; in the hands of a careless person, all are rather bad. 
Restoration, it has been said, is generally due to an emergency. The 
paint begins to blister or flake from the canvas or panel, and it is a question 
of quick and drastic work to save the painting. In this connection the 
old mania for repainting pictures because of small defects has passed. 
Every competent curator regards repainting as a last resource, to be 
justified only by dire necessity. 

Cleaning is quite another affair. It is, as the hubbub about the Rubens 
shows, a delicate matter to say whether a picture should be cleaned or not. 
But there is much loose talk about sacrilegiously “undoing the work of 
centuries,” and the like. Very few old pictures are as intact as that. 
Most have received coats of varnish that the artist never intended; many 
have been badly cleaned years ago, or even repainted. It is, then, a bal- 
ance of advantages whether to clean or not. A wise curator would pre- 
sumably follow Mr. Fry’s policy of letting well enough alone, except in 
case of extreme discoloration. 

There are many people who prefer the discoloration to the original 
colors, or such near approximation thereof as may be got by skilful cleaning. 

With such tastes there is no arguing, but it is perhaps fortunate that 
these persons rarely become museum officials. ‘They would be forced, by 
their very principles, to let the pictures go unattended until physical 
deterioration set in and the grim necessity of restoration stared them in 
the face, or until the picture had disappeared under a film of brown var- 
nish. 

Witson HoLmes. 
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MURAL DECORATION FOR DINING-ROOM 
By William E. Scott 
Art Institute, Chicago 


DETAILS OF THE ART LOSS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


During the first days of the dreadful aftermath of San Francisco's 
holocaust, the report Was current that every art treasure she possessed 
was destroyed, While this is not true, the loss is distressingly large. ‘The 
first comforting word given out on this score told of the preservation of 
Millet’s "Man With the Hoe,” the property of Mrs. William H. Crocker. 
Its rescue was extraordinary. The Crockers were in New York, en route 
to Europe, their San Francisco home having been left in charge of a care 
taker. Immediately after the earthquake, and when those who could 
read into the future misery saw the fire sweeping over the city, Bruce Por 
ter went to the Crocker residence, but could not get in. As martial law 
was already in force, he could not break into the house without being 
regarded as a looter, the penalty for which was a shot from the guards. 
Later in the day, Wellington Gregg, Mr. Crocker’s representative, arranged 
to get into the house and took the famous picture to a place of safety. Mr. 
Gregg also saved a Corot and a Rousseau — ‘In the Forest’’— that hung 
in the Crocker mansion. A large number of fine paintings, but not such 
notable ones as the Corot and the Millet, were burned. “The Man With 
the Hoe” is valued at $125,000. 

Every picture in the San Francisco collection of the late C. P. Hunting 
ton was burned. Some of the famous paintings were removed before Mr. 
Huntington’s death to his New York house, but there remained at the San 
Francisco gallery a famous collection of portraits of the eighteenth century. 
There was among them a Gainsborough, a Reynolds anda Romney. There 
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was a Copley in the collection, also a Diaz. Several years ago, Solly 
Walter, an artist, catalogued the Huntington collection, so it will be pos 
sible in a short time to tell exactly the loss, 

When it was seen that the fire was going to claim Mark Hopkins Insti 
tute of Art, the home of the San Francisco Art Association, there was a 
frantic effort to save its possessions. A number of students were sent 
from the University of California to assist in the rescue, The most valuable 
pictures were cut from their frames and taken across the street to the 
basement of the Flood brownstone mansion, which was supposed to be 
practically fireproof. Besides this, it was surrounded by lawns, thought 
to be a further protection. This place was burned the following day and 
with it went the real treasures belonging to the Art Association, Among 
them were “ Henry IV at Fontainebleau,” by Marchetti; “Storm Off the 
Coast,” by De Haas; “Evening: Gypsies in the Pyrenees,” by Adrien 
Moreau; “On the Stour — East Kent,” by Thomas Sidney Cooper, R. 
A.; also the following belonging to the Sarah Spooner collection: *‘ Land- 
scape with Sheep,” by Anton Mauve; “Sheep Returning at Night,” by 
Jacque; landscape in which there were sheep and cows by Van Marcke; 
a fine Corot landscape and a small picture by Rousseau. Another serious 
loss of the Art Association is a large David canvas, ‘The Abduction of 
Astyanax.”” This was so installed that it could not be gotten out; it was 
too large to handle under the conditions. 

A great loss has been sustained in the burning of the School of Design 
of the Art Association and its comprehensive equipment. Some of the 
most valuable possessions of the school were the gifts made by the French 
Government after the Franco-Prussian War, in recognition of the gen 
erosity of San Francisco citizens—gifts that never can be replaced, 





MURAL DECORATION FOR A BARBER-SHOP 


By Sidney Riesenberg 


Art Institute, Chicago 
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Among the best-known pictures saved in the Mark Hopkins Institute 
of Art were “The Captives,” by Constant; ‘Love and Spring,” by Au 
bert; ‘First Earrings,” by Jacobides; ‘Call to Prayer,” by Jerome; 
* Marius at the Ruins of Carthage,” by Banderlynn; “ Escape of Smugg 
lers,” by Hamilton; “Summer Afternoon,” by Rix; “ Passing the Forts 
at New Orleans,” by De Haas; ‘Corner of the Studio,” by Jules Pages; 
two animal pictures by Matilde Lotz; “ Discovery of San Francisco Bay,”’ 
by Arthur Matthews, and “Still Life’ by Emil Carlsen, ‘Toby Rosen 





MURAL DECORATION FOR DINING-ROOM 
By Martin E. Hennings 
Art Institute. Chicago 


thal’s “Constance de Beverley,’ belonging to the Irving M. Scott estate, 
was saved. “The Loron Crier,” by Joseph Raphael, a Paris Salon pic- 
ture last year, bought by Raphael Neil and presented to Golden Gate 
Park Memorial Museum, was taken to a place of safety. It had been on 
exhibition at the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. Nearly all the Bull 
collection, which contains a Franke, a Dupre, a Rousseau and Kowal 
sky, is safe. The Homer Winslow, the Segantini and the Diaz, in the 
Jacob Stern collection, one of the finest in San Francisco, were saved. 

Vickery, Atkins and Torrey lost practically all of their stock. They 
saved an Inness that had been received on consignment, four paintings by 
William Keith, just purchased by Patrick Calhoun; also some valuable 
jade. William Morris another prominent dealer, lost a Rosa Bonheur, a 
Garland and a large number of valuable foreign paintings. Every dealer 
was burned out. 

Howarp TALsor. 
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AMERICAN ART EMINENTLY DISTINCTIVE 


. Is there an American art, an art that is distinctive? Fifteen years ago 
| the French critics, the best in the world, said that America’s was the most 


} distinctive of any young art. Many critics have said that it is imitative. 





| 
MURAL DECORATION 
By JOHN G. COUGHLIN 
Art Institute, Chicago 
i So far from this criticism being well founded, originality and independence 


are the distinctive characteristics of American art. Cleverness of com 
position is one of the strong features of American artists’ work. The 
realistic critics demand a realism that borders on sensationalism in art, 
but American art has gone beyond that, and every great artist of the Nation 
has been specially gifted with the faculty of composition. 

Benjamin West is an illustration. He went to London and became 
the second president of the Royal Academy, the successor of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He was a great historical painter, while the great painters of 
England were for the most part portrait painters. He had cleverness of 
composition. The English painters were bound by the conventionalism 
that insisted upon the classic in everything. George III. was painted in a 
Roman toga, and when West painted his great “‘ Death of General Wolfe” 
he seriously debated whether he should put classic draperies on his figures 
or be true to history and put the clothing of the period upon his characters. 
He had the independence and the common sense to be true to history and 
not guilty of the ridiculous anachronism which his friends advised. His 
picture became the most popular of the day. 
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American art, instead of being imitative, is eminently independent in the 
brilliancy of its coloring and especially in the remarkable fidelity with which 
the atmosphere, found nowhere else in the world but in America, is repro- 
duced. Winslow Homer and Alexander Harrison are the greatest sea 
painters of a generation, but they are diametrically opposed in_ their 
methods and subject. 
Harrison is a brilliant 
colorist, he is an apos- 
tle of sunshine, and 
he has solved the se- 
cret of brilliant dis 
tances. Homer, on 
the other hand, paints 
the great poem of the 
waste of angry waters, 
and his grim, often 
melancholy, storms 
are the greatest sea 
pictures painted by 
any artist in the world. 
We should under- 
stand the reason of 
Homer’s choice if we 
understood the man 
and his history. He 
has lived the hermit 
life; he is a wanderer, 
with no family con- 
nections. He hates 
expositions: he de- 
spises fame. He isa 
mystic after Thoreau’s 
own heart, and his 
genius is often unnec- 
te Siteey ©. Mamie essarily grim. But it 
Art Institute, Chicago is certainly not imita- 
tive or undistinctive. 
Another superficial criticism is that American artists do not stay at 
home. They live abroad and there are many artists whom thousands of 
well informed people do not know to be Americans at all. Sargent was 
a member of the Royal Academy; it is hard to believe that Shannon is an 
American. James McNeill Whistler had a short-lived fit of shame at being 
an American, but he nobly atoned for it in later life. He was a Massachu- 
setts Yankee and tried to be a soldier; he was a cadet at West Point. George 
Hitchcock and Walter McEwen and many others that might be named 
won't live in their native land. 





STUDY IN COMPOSITION —OIL 
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I am ashamed to confess that it is because they could not make a living 
if they did. The American artist finds to his amazement that he can’t 
sell his paintings if he stays here. It is not so much that the artistic environ 
ment abroad is more congenial, though that must be admitted to be truc 
to anextent. But it is necessity. He could sell pot-boilers here, but true 
art is appreciated better 
abroad than here, and 
those Americans who do 
buy canvases prefer for- 
eign imprints and signa 
tures. 

George Inness starved 
in America until he be- 
came one of the greatest 
landscape-painters of the 
world. He is a conspicu- 
ousexception. But wher 
ever the American artist 
has been, he has not cop- 
ied. He has been so dis 
tinctively distinctive, so 
daringly origina®, that the 
critics can tell an Ameri- 
can canvas as soon as they 
enter a salon. There can 
be no doubt that the time 
will come when American 
artists will live at home. 
But we must not blame 
them for our own sins. 
We have expatriated them. 
They will come back 
home when we summon 
them. STUDY IN COMPOSITION—OIL 


- By H. Dacprick 
Mary H. Forp. iden 


Art Institute, Chicago 





* Charles Fitzgerald, writing in the Burlington Magazine, approaches 
the debatable question as to a union of artists in New York. Reviewing 
the ground, he concludes that, *“* The union will be almost certainly ef 
fected sooner of later. The cry of the established and semi-established 
professionals is for a dignified, united and powerful body, and hardly a 
relevant protest has been made against it. The remote possibility that 
the public does not want big exhibitions has never even been suggest 
ed; indeed, the public itself does not seem to have a very clear notion of 
its present needs. We already have the nucleus of a powerful academy.” 
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THE REMBRANDT TRI-CENTENNIAL 


Amsterdam made elaborate preparations for the ceremonies to mark 
the three hundredth birthday of Rembrandt Harmeupz van Rijn, 
and distributed the notable memorial exhibition over two days, the 15th 
and 16th of July. Little Leyden, which is the actual birthplace of the 
famous son of the mill owner, celebrated on the 14th, so that people could 
see both celebrations with comfort. 

The house in the Jodenbree street in Amsterdam, where Rembrandt 
lived so long, has been purchased and will be kept as nearly as possible in 
the same state as it was in Rembrandt’s time objects, of the period being 
placed in it and such things as may have belonged to the artist. This 
house will form a small Rembrandt museum and attract to it gifts from 
well-wishers; it will form one of the most interesting places to visit after 
the Rijks museum and the house of Burgomaster Six. 

The house where Rembrandt died and the painter’s tomb in the old 
church had simple tablets unveiled. Then the wing of the Rijks museum 
to contain the “Sortie of Banning Cock’s Company,” known for the cen- 
turies as the ‘“‘ Night Watch,”’ was opened, and in it this famous picture, 
so destructive of Rembrandt’s business outlook when it was painted, had 
a room to itself, arranged to imitate one of the old plain halls for which 
such large portrait combinations were prepared, and in which they were 
placed. Another room in this addition to the museum contained 
Rembrandt’s portrait group of the “‘Staalmeesters.”’ 
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In order that the celebration might have literary remembrance, two 
publications were prepared. Jan Veth wrote an illustrated biography of 
Rembrandt, published price 500 florins, and far more elaborate work has 
been started, a “‘Prenten Bijbel,” or picture Bible, giving Rembrandt’s 
illustrations of the Biblical scenes and events, published by Scheltema and 
Holkema. There will be 200 prints after paintings and etchings, with 
Dutch and Latin text, not the whole of the Bible, but only such portions 
as were illustrated my Rembrandt. The first installment appeared before 
July 15. The Rembrandt Committee has subscribed to a large number 
of copies. 

In looking up the present whereabouts of Rembrandt’s paintings it is 
interesting to note how many—some fifty in all — have found their way 
to this country. There are, of course, Rembrandts and Rembrandts— 
many weak copics are doubtless called by the master’s name and honestly 
esteemed as originals by their owners, but outside of these are numerous 
canvases which’ have been authenticated by the foremost authorities. 
Bode enumerates between forty and fifty, and a more recent writer adds 
to these three or four. Several of the copies are worthy of the master. 

George J. Gould’s “Standard Bearer” is known the world over, as are 





rHE NIGHT WATCH 
By Rembrandt 
In the Rijks Museum 
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James Ellsworth’s * Portrait of a Man of Forty,” long known as a “ Por 
trait of Dr. Tulp,” and Henry O, Havemeyer’s * Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
known as ‘The Treasurer.’ There are no less than eight paintings by 
Rembrandt ingMr Havemeyer’s collection, and Mrs. John L. Gardner of . 





PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
By Rembrandt 


Boston owns as many as five. The late Charles T. Yerkes of New York 
owned four, and they, with the cpening of his gallery, will in a measure 
soon become public property. The Art Institute, Chicago, has a fine exam 
ple. Joseph Jefferson owned one, but that, unfortunately, was purchased 
at the sale by a dealer for a foreign client. Others will in the same way 
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drift back to Europe, which places no import duty on works of art, but 

many of those that remain will eventually find their way into public insti 

tutions. The fact that they are already here, that they have been well 

chosen and properly prized, is, however, the first subject for congratulation. 

It is noteworthy that of the master’s total output there now exist about 

450 paintings, 260 etchings, and about goo drawings, or 1610 works in all, 
L. T. GRANGER, 





ANNUNCIATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 
By Rembrandt 


SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—IX 
SKY-SCRAPING SCULPTURE 


The Architect had been down to lower New York, and he said he 
had come back full of it. Full of what? inquired one of the Dilettanti. 
Why, of the sense of architectural absurdity, snapped the Architect. He 
had gone down, he said, expressly to see the sculptural embellishments of 
the new, much-vaunted Hall of Records, and — well, did the Dilettanti 
ever hear of such a fizzle of an enterprise? He practically had to take 
the whole business on trust, and he came away disgruntled, as anyone 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS 
By Helen Gilbert and Edna Tucker 
Art Institute, Chicago 


else would who had relied on a reed, and found it broken — or too short. 
He neglected, he said, to take along a telescope, or a scaling ladder, 
or a balloon, or some other means of killing altitude, and there wasn’t a 
derrick or a fire-escape on the building — not so much as a decent sized 
stepladder in the neighborhood. And there were the statues, twenty-four 
of them, virtually at the top of the building, on a line with the seventh- 
story windows — lost to sight, to the tax-payers’ memory dear! 

Could anything be more absurd? There, overlooking Court House 
Square, were perched Duane, and Colden, and Stuyvesant, and Hone, 
and Hewitt, and Clinton, and Heathcote, and De Vries — all worthy 
old-time Mayors of the burg, who in less metropolitan days had come 
swinging down the pike, the admired of ward heelers and the courted of 
job-hunters, and now, alas!— the Architect said it made him sad to think 
of it — condemned as long as the stone lasted to aerial solitude. There 
wasn’t a one of them who, if there-was a bathtub on the ledge at his feet, 
couldn’t have stripped off with perfect propriety and cooled his blistering 
sides with a dip, and not a soul would be the wiser — not even Dr, Park 
burst and Anthony Comstock, who have a special scent for social impurity, 
would have been conscious of any infraction of public decency, Why, 
the things, on their roost above the maddening crowd, were lost they 
might just as well be at the north pole, which (in conjunction with a large 
quota of notoriety) Walter Wellman hoped to discover, or in the wilds 
of Central Africa, where Professor Starr, of the University of Chicago, 
Was supposed to be hobnobbing with the natives, with his eye open for 
curiosities to purloin from their indigenous haunts for the institution's 
anthropological museum, The eight worthies didn't have a thing to do 
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in the world except to stand where they had been put, and gradually 

take on a tan of weathering. They were uncompromisingly stoical and 

a indifferent, as most stone things are. They could afford to be — they 

apparently knew that their station put them beyond the pale of human 

interest — they didn’t even have to be looked at. That was what the 
: Architect called exalted art. 

And then there were sixteen dreams of the ideal, on the same level 

seven stories high — gone up into obscurity like Elijah in his chariot 

of fire, without even dropping a mantle, as Elijah did, to let folks know 

he had gone. Who would even divine that somewhere away up in the 

sky, overlooking Center Street, in dress — or undress — array, were Archi 


j tecture, Music, Industrial Art, Navigation, Commerce, Industry, Medicine 
; and Chemistry, and around the corner, overlooking the lane called Reade 
Street, were Justice, Electricity, Printing, Force, Tradition, Iron Age, 
& Painting and Sculpture? Who would ever discover that Justice looked 


the other way from the halls where justice was supposed to be meted 
out; that Printing turned her back on printers’ row, where acres of news- 
papers are daily run off; that Tradition had her eyes turned on the virgin 
Bronx and not on crash- chronicling Wall Street; that Architecture blush- 
ingly gazed on Brooklyn and Music looked the opposite way from the 
Metropolitan Opera House? The Dilettanti might say that these were 
he odd conceits of a stickler. But there certainly was no conceit 
about the fact that twenty-four art works, for which the taxpayers had 
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paid their good money, and which they had a right to enjoy, had been put 
up out of sight, out of comprehension, out of enjoyment—out, in short, 
of the purpose for which they were created, 

Would any sane person, the Architect asked, pay two or three hundred 
dollars for a miniature, and then hang it in his parlor above the picture 
moulding? Would anyone carve a dainty cameo, and then put it on the 
top of the mantel? As well set the cap-stone of a steeple with diamonds, 
or paint frescoes on the walls of the Subway between-stations, As well 
create an Art Museum, and paint "No Admittance" on the locked door, 
The municipal authorities would have been just as sensible if they had 
buried Martiny's statues under the corner-stone of the Hall of Records 
in lieu of the customary box with coins, photographs and newspaper 
clippings. ‘The Architect had gone to the opposite side of Reade Street 
till his coat brushed the building walls, and all he could see was the head 
dresses of the symbolic goddesses! Did the astute municipal architects 
think Reade Street property owners on the other side were going to fit 
up observation parlors on their upper floors and derive revenue from the 
public for “close inspection’? Did they think some millions of people 
were going to provide themselves with telescopes or binoculars and take 
trips to Brooklyn Bridge or the postoffice for vantage ground from which 
to see the statues on the other two sides? Did they think to create new 
nuisances in Court House Square and the approaches to Brooklyn Bridge 
in the form of telescope stands to view the constellation of the Hall of 
Records? Wasn't it asinine ? 

In the parturitive throes of creative effort Philip Martiny had produced 
these old-time Mayors in the semblance of what he thought they were 
or ought to be — in life, and these symbolic figures of arts and sciences 
und forces in the guise of his vizualized conception, produced them at 
great expense to himself — and incidentally to the public — and was it a 
complime nt to his ability thus to ‘sky’ his work, as though it were a 
case in which distance lent enchantment to the view? Bush-Brown’s 
efforts — he did some minor sculptural embellishme nts practically 
shared the same fate. The only two statues “hung on the line’’— to 
resort to the parlance of the exhibition gallery — were the two figures 
that graced the portal on the Center Street side, ‘These were the only two 
of whose existence the surging multitude of New Yorkers were conscious. 
The rest were relegated to the Timbuctoo of upper air, and might just 
as well have been relegated to the Timbuctoo of geographical fame, for 
all the average New Yorker knew about them. It seemed as though 
Horgan and Slattery, the architects, or whoever else was responsible for 
the stilted position provided for the works of Martiny and Bush-Brown, 
“had it in” for art, or at least for artists who aspired to nurse awhile 
on public pap, and had taken occasion to administer a lasting rebuke. 

Lasting! Aye, there was the rub. The Architect recalled the criti 
cism of the Pension Office at Washington by General Sheridan. It will 
be remembered that he was taken one day to inspect the building, and 
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when asked his opinion of the structure said; “It has only one defect,” 
What is that, General?’ asked one of the committee who did the honors 
of the oceasion, mistaking the criticism for eulogy, ‘ Why,” said Sheridan, 
‘it's fireproof!" Don't take this as condemnatory of the works of Martiny 
and Bush- Brown, hastily interjected the Architect, The blamed things 
were so high up you couldn't tell whether they were good, bad, or indif 
ferent, He meant merely to criticise the poverty of invention that could 
not provide a “seeable” place for things designed to be seen, or the bad 
taste or skimp judgment that would put man-made works of art at a far 
remove toward Orion, the Pleiades, and other attractions of the heavens, 
The average New Yorker's mind didn't run that way, He was of the 
earth earthy, and if his buildings did buttress the clouds it was only 
that he might get more revenue out of the few feet of earth he had a deed 
to, ‘This was a general statement, the Architect insisted, and in no sense 
personal, If the honorable old Mayors of New York were taken off their 
perches and made hitching posts at the curb line, it might be bringing 
art down tothe level of the people, but it would certainly make them 
“seeable which would be a move in the right direetion, one the public 
would appreciate, 

But wasn't the practice of placing statues in high-up niches a com 
mon one in the Old World? ventured one of the Dilettanti, The Archi 
tect didn’t care if the practice was hallowed by all the traditions of art 
since art began —it was a bad practice, it was assinine, Precedent didn’t 
establish law — if attorneys who extolled custom above right were prone 
to bolster up their cases with the allegation. Perhaps if you had a job 
lot of emaciated pseudo-saints of the medieval brand, whose countenances 
were a reproach to normal existence, it might be well, the Architect ad 
mitted, to stick them away in any old corner — and the higher the better 

so they could not be seen, But to think of putting idealized concep 
tions of Architecture, Music, Painting, Sculpture and the like — to say 
nothing of the Mayors of New York — under the eaves of a sky 
scraper! Folly of follies!’ Abomination! Imagine the throes of the 
ostracized goddesses of idealization! Think of the pique of the mayors 
skied” for all time away from their former haunts! 

What if builders of the olden time did tuck away their sculpture in 
impossible places— let the dead past bury its dead. We of the twentieth 
century have a right to demand something more of our architects 
the ability to make designs so that things intended to be seen can be seen. 
The new New York Custom House was another instance of doing violence 
to common sense. Despite its under-the-eaves statuary in front, the 
sides of the building were its most admirable approaches. But, to come 
back again to the Hall of Records, for us tax-payers of to-day who foot 
the bill, to pay for statues — finished works of art — to serve as screens 
for windows on the seventh floor of public buildings was a good deal 
like planking down the cash for absent treatments. We would rather 
have our priestesses closer to hand — especially, as is probably the case 
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with Martiny’s dreams of the ideal (the Architect: said ‘probably’ 
because he had to take the matter of looks on trust), if they were win 
some; and especially, us should be the case with the Mayors of New 
York, if they were interesting enough and good enough nee tl to pr 
it desirable to perpetuate them in stone, 

REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY, 


STILL LIFE IN OIL 
By Mrs. J. Currier 
Art Institute, Chicago 


THE WORK OF COLIN C. COOPER, ARTIST 


A clever phrase-maker — the mooted question of priority of utterance 
by Schelling, Goethe or Madame De Staél need not concern us — has 
defined architecture as “petrified music,” a definition no less happy 
point of truth than in point of phraseology. The apt characterization, 
of course, applies only to architecture in the best sense, and not to the 
construction of mere utility boxes; and is a frank recognition of the beauty, 
the charm, the spirit, the poetry of the builder’s art. As a matter of fact, 
balance, proportion of mass, rhythm of line, local color, character, sentiment 

everything that enters into the so-called fine arts is to be found in archi 
tecture, and when it is said that architecture is “petrified music” it might 
with equal propriety be said that it is sculpture colossalized,” or “ painting 
solidified,” or the art of the jeweler, the potter, the craftsman on a Titanic 
scale, 

And yet it is somewhat surprising how few, even of those of artistic 
temperament, sce in omg its fullness the beauty and poetry of buildings, 
either separately or in collocation, Numberless are the painters who 
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have sought to depict the glories of the world’s masterwork in architecture 
or the unique charms of individual buildings in their local environment; and 
almost equally numberless are the signal failures in this sort of enterprise. 
A large percentage of the pictures of this class would be equally effective 
if done with the camera. The clusive something that gives charm and 
character, pathos and 
poetry, is wanting. 
The illustrators, per 
haps, have been more 
successful in this kind 
of work than the 
painters. Pissarro, 
Hassam, Fleury, and 
many another paint 
er, it’ is true, have 
caught the spirit of 
street and structure, 
but these are, after 
all, the conspicuous 
minority. Pennell has 
been marvelously suc- 
cessful, and no_ less 
so has been Colin 
Campbell Cooper, the 
subject of this sketch. 
Cooper ‘has long 
been recognized as the 
master painter of this 
country of street and 
architectural subjects 
a specialty he has 
assiduously cultivated 
for many years. The 
writer deprecates, as a 
rule, the adoption of a 
specialty by a painter, coun c. COOPER 
since almost inevita- From a Photograph 
bly his every canvas 
becomes a trade-mark of his art, and his gross output becomes dangerously 
monotonous — a particular type of effect reiterated ad nauseam, Cooper's 
specialty, in large measure, is free from this evil effect of iteration. We 
recognize, of course, the earmarks of his style, treatment, and method in 
all he does, But the subjects impose their own limitations and neces 
sities, and thus, whether it be Maiden Lane or Madison Square, the archi 
tectural canyons of lower New York or the Cathedral gates of England 
that he paints, his every canvas has a charm and an interest that inhere 








PORTRAIT OF MISS H 
By Colin C. Cooper 
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in the scene and are wholly apart from the beauty that attaches to a par- 
ticular effect of atmosphere or season. Hence his specialty can never 
breed the monotony which suggests that many canvases are segments of 
a larger whole — each has its own wonderful details, its own grand sug- 
gestion, its own poetic message. 

That Cooper has the natural gift of seeing the beauty of what to most 
people are prosaic structures, and the patience and persistence to perfect 
his delineation of street and building, is the secret of his success as an 
architectural painter. It is not mere draughtsmanship — the architect’s 
apprentice could, perhaps, make as careful a drawing, placing windows 
and doors just as accurately, getting street level and cornice line to a 
nicety, and representing every effect of perspective and environment with 
fidelity to fact. But the draughtsman’s picture would be the drawing 
of a building, whereas Cooper's is a work of art. This means that 
the man has a poetic vision — he sees things from an artist’s viewpoint. 
He understands the artistic necessity of inclusion and elimination. Mass, 
color, suggestion, everything necessary to make a picture, are at his com 
mand, and he manipulates his data with the one purpose, not of repre 
senting a building, but of making the building tell a story, make an im 
pression. If he has succeeded beyond the measure of other artists who 
have essayed the same sort of work, it is doubtless due to the fact that 
he has seen more in his subjects than others have seen in them. 

This aptitude for ‘‘interpreting’— shall we say ?— architectural 
creations Cooper has cultivated with the most painstaking care. He is 
by birth a Philadelphian, and as an artist a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. In 1885, having completed his course of art 
instruction, he went to Europe, visiting Belgium, Holland and Brittany, 
where he was impressed with the architectural possibilities, from a 
painter’s standpoint, of the unique structures that met his view. His 
experience was not unlike that of Joseph Pennell, who made similar 
pilgrimages. Having made the most of his trip, he returned to Philadelphia, 
only to go back to Paris to study at the Julian Academy and subsequently 
to spend a winter in Spain, principally at Madrid and Seville. 

These Old World towns proved a treasure-trove for Cooper, and having 
once been impressed by the remarkable beauty and pioturesqueness of 
the architecture he saw, he made repeated trips to study and sketch it. 
He returned to Holland, Belgium and France, spending several months 
at the artists’ colony at Etaples, Normandy, painting the twisting streets, 
the beautiful inner courtyards and the odd buildings of the old towns 
and the famous chateaux along the Cher and the Loire. He returned 
to Philadelphia in November, 1go1, and after a year’s stay at home went 
to England, visiting Boston, in the fen district, and other Cathedral towns. 
Again, this year, he has gone on his usual Old World pilgrimage. 

Whatever be the beauties of his pictures of European architecture, 
however, perhaps Cooper’s most notable achievement is his long series of 
canvases depicting the picturesque charm oft he modern ‘“‘sky-scraper.” 
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This line of work was begun in 1902, immediately after his return from 
England. Like many another artist who has gone abroad for the beautiful 
and the picturesque, he began to realize that he had turned his back at 





rHE CHAIN GATE, WELLS CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND 
By Colin C, Cooper 


home on the very thing he went to Europe to seek. America, he found, 
was not without the beautiful and the picturesque in architecture any 
more than it was lacking in the charms of scenery. He settled in New 
York and quickly discovered that Manhattan Island had as much of the 
striking and the picturesque as the Old World towns among which he had 
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been roaming. What was more, the monster buildings he saw around 
him, a distinctive New World product, offered an undreampt of field of 
opportunities with which the Old World had nothing to compare. They 





VIEW OF BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
By Colin C. Cooper 


had not the flavor of antiquity, but they had, when seen from the proper 
viewpoint, the suggestion of sublimity, the spirit of progress and promise, 
the manifestation of a surging, restless, all-attempting, all-achieving life 
essentially American, 

This new life, as it manifests itself in modern metropolitan architecture, 
Cooper set himself the task of depicting — with what success every visitor 
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to exhibitions of recent years knows. He shares with Pennell the credit 
of seeing beauty, sublimity, grandeur in the structures that the average 
person is wont to call monstrosities. That he is right in the stand he has 
taken is evidenced by the rare beauty and interest of his work. It is to 
be doubted if any Old World town, however strangely constructed, or 
however replete with the associations of a hoary past, has streets to offer 
more deeply impressive or more instinct with artistic possibilities than 
lower New York; and it is to be hoped that the charms or beguilements 
of a foreign environment may not lessen Cooper’s interest in and devo- 
tion to the wonderful home scenes he has so successfully interpreted and 
recorded. 

Though architecture and street scenes have been Cooper’s specialty, 
it should be said in closing that he has attained no mean distinction as a 
portraitist. In this field of effort Cooper paints primarily a likeness. 
This is his special concern, rather than pose, dramatic effect, or striking 
accessories. The portrait herewith reproduced is thoroughly character- 
istic of his work. 

Cooper was awarded a bronze medal at the Atlanta Exposition, in 1895; 
a gold medal at the American Art Society, Philadelphia, in 1902; the 
William T. Evans prize at the American Water-Color Society, New York, 
in 1903; and the Sesman prize at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, in 1904. He was a member of the Jury of Awards at 
the St. Louis Exposition, in 1904, and is a member of many of the leading 


Art Clubs of the country. 
Wiis E. Howe. 
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DORDRECHT, 


By Colin C 





